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( condition, be made to feel, that if they do not make the'requisite

*  exertions they will certainly  be ruined.    To satisfy  ourselves

*  that this is necessary we need only contrast farms occupied by
f tenants at rents considerably below their fair value, with those
c let at their value.    Speaking generally, the condition and eul-

*  lure  of the former are very  inferior indeed as compared  with
' the  latter.    The  occupiers of the under-rented farms, being
( able  to pay their rents and make a little money without any

* unusual exertion, move on in the routine system to which they
4 and their fathers  have  been  accustomed;   whereas  necessity
K compels the  occupiers of higher-routed farms to  adopt  every

* device,  how novel soever, by   which their   produce   may be

* increased  and  the expense of cultivation diminished.'*

It seems to be a law of our human nature that the soil must
be held by idlers so that the world at large may get the full
benefit of it. In order that the earth may yield its full fruits,
the stimulus of rent must he applied; for as it will yield more
than is necessary to pay for its cultivation, the only security to
the community that it will all be produced is rent. To pay his
rent the cultivator must raise more than enough to feed himself,
and that surplus is sold and supports those engaged in other
branches of industry, while the rent itselt is spent in ways so as to
make a demand for more labor of every kind. Rising rents are
then clearly an indication of prosperity, and they must be taken
by the landlord, for if a law is made by which the cultivator in-
tercepts them, there is one of the most powerful stimulants to
exertion on his part at once removed; and the experience of
the whole world shows that the faculty of working to gain,
wealth, or to attain position, is that of the few, and the vast
majority of cultivators would not be the better off for an absence
or a restriction of rent, but would remain at the old level, only
idler, lazier and less useful citizens generally.

If the foregoing be true, and increased rents a sign of na-
tional prosperity, it follows that hereditary cultivators at fixed
rents are simply an. obstruction to good agriculture, and prevent
the flow of capital towards land, both by making the land itself
an undesirable investment, on account of all these rights cum-
bering the property, and by discouraging the expenditure of
capital among a set of tenants, whose very privileges prevent
them exerting themselves to make a return. And the case of
hereditary cultivators at fair rents is only somewhat letter, even
when fair rents are held to be what the land will fetch in the
market. The objections to this last tenure are, 1^, that it is
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